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BRIEF MENTION. 

In a recent number of the Revue de Philologie (1905, p. 56) 
M. Rodin, when pointing out the many shortcomings of the 
fourth ed. of Christ's Griechische Literaturgeschichte (Munich, 
Beck) in the matter of bibliography, — there are not a few, — 
mentions among the rest the American contributors to the lexi- 
cography of the orators, Forman, Holmes, Van Cleef. A good 
index, certainly an exhaustive index, insures the compiler, if not 
immortality, at least a life as long as that of the study indexed, 
and as every scholar wishes to be remembered, it is strange that 
more indexes are not forthcoming. The path of the index- 
maker is not a primrose path, but it leads to the goal more surely 
than many more ambitious ascents. No 'harmless drudge' is 
the index-maker, but rather the begetter of many doctoral dis- 
sertations and the saviour of many a doctorand. As for the 
charge of dulness, one Bonitz would redeem the whole tribe of 
Crudens and Caravellas and Dunbars. So the appearance of a 
new index is always a matter of congratulation, and every student 
of the Attic orators will rejoice that one of the most sensible 
gaps in our apparatus has been filled by Preuss, the compiler 
of the Index Demosthenictis, and that Mitchell's unsatisfactory 
performance may henceforth be discarded for the new Index 
Isocrateus (Teubner). True, the index is not absolutely com- 
plete. Proper names are omitted, doubtless, because they are 
provided for elsewhere, and likewise alros, 5V, ckuvos, ra, piv, 6 i) 
to, os, olroj. «iV' is incomplete and so is o£. Still Preuss thinks 
that he has included everything of importance under the two 
latter heads. Now it so happens that I am especially interested 
in the oblique cases of air6 and alrd, which are prevalently ipsum 
and ipsa, not id and ea, and I shall have to go through all 
Isokrates to find out his usage ; and while it is interesting to be 
told that (Ktivos and ouros are too numerous to be counted, one 
would like to have the graphic evidence of the paucity of 5&c in 
comparison with oJtos and (khvos. 58c is an index of style. 58« 
is dramatic (A. J. P. XXIII 124). It is to be classed with 06 ^ 
(A. J. P. XXIII 137). But these omissions do not trouble one 
seriously, and little errors seem to be inevitable in work of this 
sort. To pounce on such peccadilloes is the first task that Fuhr 
sets himself when anyone undertakes to register the usage of the 
orators, and it is well that we have so vigilant a watchdog of 
the treasury (B. Phil. W. 1 Apr. 1905. Cf. A. J. P. XXV 231). 
But I remember that some years ago, when one of my Argus- 
eyed contributors undertook to set Von Essen right, he himself 
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got his correction wrong, A. J. P. IX 255, 5 1. fr. bottom, where 
for ' i) 60, 28 should be a 60, 28 ' read ' a 60, 28 ... 77 60, 28 ' ; and 
Nemesis follows so close on the heels of every fault-finder (e. g. 
A. J. P. Ill 228, footnote) that I am content to accept the result 
without further ado and to run my eye down the serried columns 
of figures, out of which rises the image of that 'superior person', 
as he is called by one scholar, that ' monster of impeccability ', 
as he is called by another, that ' model of deportment ', that 
Turveydropsical priest of the great goddess, Rhetoric, with his 
sober offering, his ptjcpaXia peMypara, of honey and milk and 
water, very much water. The constituents are the same as those 

of Pindar S draught, pepiypevop pc\i Aeti/co) <rvi> ya\aKTi, j Kipvapeva 5 

Up<r' dtupeirci, and common to the two is the epideictic sphere ; 
so that parallels between Pindar and Isokrates are not infrequent 
in the history of literature, one of the latest being Conrotte in 
Mus6e Beige, 15 juillet, 1898. But what a difference in the 
treatment ! 



However, though I cleave to Pindar as Pindar cleaves to 
Herakles (N. 1, 33), I am not going to be tempted by M. 
Conrotte or M. Anybody else to enlarge on the similarity of the 
offices of the two heralds and the dissimilarity of their styles. The 
only apparatus I shall use for these meditations will be the Index 
Antiphonteus for the &8p6s x a P aKr vp ar, d the Index Lysiacus for 
the laxvof x a P a * r hp< as I did A. J. P. XVI 525. So far as the 
vocabulary is concerned, the difference between Antiphon and 
the other two is very marked. More subtle is the difference 
between Lysias and Isokrates. Antiphon deals with tragedies 
in everyday life, and we must expect a loftier diction. It is not 
wholly a question of the old school. We have a right to expect 
personification in Antiphon, we have a right to expect that the 
semi-personification produced by the nominatives of abstract 
nouns shall be relatively more abundant in Antiphon, and we 
find that it is even so (A. J. P. XX m). In Isokrates the Index 
shews comparatively few examples, \6yos and vopos do not count, 
are not to be counted. But S<5|a occurs but twice, eXirls but twice, 
vicros once, miibeia once, even rvxn only twice, so that we are 
quite prepared for Radford's statistics, who tells us that in the 
non-forensic speeches non-personal subjects are not used half so 
often as in Antiphon, that in the forensic speeches he falls below 
Demosthenes (Radford, p. 5). 



In the matter of compounds, a decided gnomon of style, 
a glance at the so-called a-privative compounds would suffice 
to differentiate Antiphon and Isokrates (Hamilton, Negative 
Compounds, p. 57). The prepositional compounds, if com- 
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pounds they may be called, would require more analysis, but 
if one may trust impressions, as one may not, there seems to 
be a surprising number of compounds with Kara- in Isokrates. 
Is not this a reflection of the dogmatism of the old pedant? 
But that is a dangerous remark for the present writer to make. 
The periphrastic rrou'iadai is idiomatic enough. It goes back to 
Father Homer, but there seems to be an immense proportional 
increment in Isokrates over Antiphon and Lysias. The original 
<rtixv6rr}s of it gets lost in the frequency of its use. Surely one 
would not suspect my old Christian friend, Justin Martyr, of any 
kind of affectation, and that is the best thing about him. The 
Index to my edition of the Apologies shows how familiar the 
idiom is, and one wonders why the Hellenists of an earlier 
generation prided themselves on noticing it. 



The chief thing to notice about Isokrates is the absences. 
He never offends by 'saliency ' (A. J. P. XIV 501) in speech or 
thought, so that we are positively startled by the homely word 
<ifieX<£i£eu', which carries us back to Aristophanes' ^ irarepifr, a 
command that comes up to my mind whenever I am expected 
to say my prayers at the shrine of the late Mr. Pater's style. 1 
But dSeXcpi&iv occurs in a private speech (XIX 30) of which 
Isokrates was ashamed in after days, and Karao KtktTtvto-dai was 
wrung out of him by the febrile self-conceit of an old man 2 
(XV 268). It is the absences, then, that are most noticeable, 
and among these I would put ijwko. fjvUa is, as I have elsewhere 
expressed it, the relative of Kaipos as ore is the relative of xpovos 
(Pind. P 1, 48). It is more exact, more picturesque than Stc. It 
is not common in the orators, and we are not surprised that it 
does not occur in Antiphon, but considering the bulk of Isokrates, 
it is fair to conclude that he suppressed it, as we should suppress 
' what time ' in favor of ' when '. In the matter of <rxh<" i > Isokrates 
follows the oratorical pattern. To the grammarian of to-day the 
difference in formation between l|<», the future of ix* lv > ar, d <rxn<ru>, 
the future of trxeiv, is so evident that it is hard to see why it 
should ever have been neglected. But it was neglected (A. J. P. 
XXII 228). napao-xria-ofiai is too tempting for Lysias, too tempting 
for Isokrates even ; and Bekker has restored it to Antiphon, but, 
to Blass's disgust, ?£<» must contrive a double debt to pay. 



Two convenient test words are iBeXa and fioiXofiai. They have 
been test words from Homer's time to this day (A. J. P. XVI 
525). Now, according to Van Cleef, there are 38 iOtXa's to 36 

1 " The ' delicate blandness ' < of Mr. Pater's style > is the product of a 
stuffy atmosphere." Stephen Gwynn in the Academy, Sept. 21, 1001. Cf. 
A. J. P. XV g3. 

2 Cf. Burton, An. of Mel., p. 321 (Am. ed.). Let him take heed, but do not 
stretch his wits and make a skeleton of himself. 
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f}oi\opai's in Antiphon. In Holmes's Index Lysiacus, if an old 
count is trustworthy, there are more than three times as many 
PovXo/uu's as (dtXa's. In Isokrates I decline to count. A foot-rule 
answers every purpose. There are over nine inches of j9ouA<y«i«'s 
and two of eOeKa's. That is near enough, xpv beats fai in Anti- 
phon, xpij beats del in Lysias, 8« beats xpn in Isokrates. Syno- 
nyms, one will say. Oh yes ! But for occurs only once in Homer, 
for must have been at one time dead prosaic. 



Isokrates was an epideictic orator, Isokrates was a great teacher. 
No wonder that iirtbtUmpi pushes dtro&eUvvpi to the wall as cm8ct£is 
pushes dn-dfo«|«r. The proportion is different in Antiphon, is 
different in Lysias, but there are various readings and sharp 
synonymical distinctions are not to be expected in the oratorical 
sphere, where effectiveness is the main thing, and the two 'de- 
monstrations' run into each other. Plato himself is not so par- 
ticular as he might be, and we must not press the point. Nor 
must we point to the significance of the rare use of the passive 
of 8iSd(TK<o as the sign of the teacher. Isokrates believed in the 
paramount importance of nature, and he knew that learning was 
not a passive process, though pddos comes through nddos. pav6dva> 
is the other side of Mdaxa. But if Isokrates uses the passive but 
once, Antiphon, in a much smaller compass, it is true, uses it but 
once, and Lysias only in the disputed Epitaphios. We are on 
common Greek ground. So we are on common Greek ground 
when it comes to the expression of the adversative relation. 
One would expect a teacher to be more explicit. But no! ' The 
language is sometimes kind enough to give warning by KaiWp and 
o/ia>r, but often no notice is given and failure to understand is 
charged to stupidity '. There are very few nalirep's in Isokrates, 
more opus's, but for that matter there is no nalirtp at all in Antiphon, 
there are few in Lysias, but it is well worth noticing that the 
rhetorical xairoi flourishes in Isokrates, seemingly out of pro- 
portion. koItm in the question, which abounds in him, gives 
liveliness or pseudo-liveliness. The varying use of the prepo- 
sition is a favorite field of observation, but as I have said before, 
except in flagrant instances, the differences do not make them- 
selves felt. There is no a/uf>i, no and in Isokrates, nor for that 
matter in Antiphon or Lysias. The absence of o-iv from Isokrates, 
discovered by Haupt before Tycho Mommsen, is not more re- 
markable than the scarcity of it in Antiphon and Lysias. All 
three are shy of trpos c. gen., the use of which is phraseological 
mainly, and Isokrates' love of np6s with ace. does not reveal itself 
by a glance at the index, irapd 'on the part of c. gen. belongs 
to the oratorical apparatus, rrepi c. dat. does not occur in Lysias 
at all. In Antiphon it occurs with a verb of risking, an old 
idiomatic use. In one of the Isokratean letters, we find a irepi 
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to« <ra>paai tx ov< " <yvvaiKtt> . If the passage is genuine, we 
doubtless have to thank Plathane or Lagiske for it. The de- 
partment is stronger than the xapuicTijp, stronger than the individual. 
The orators are more like each other than any one else, and there 
is something after all in the vilipended Hegelian triads of Greek 
literature (A. J. P. XXIV 231, XXV 105). To discuss Isokrates 
at all and say nothing about the hiatus would be manifestly im- 
proper, and so I will wind up these observations, if observations 
they may be called, by the remark that in Isokrates the hiatus- 
breeders (eVc) rpoirov and rpowtf yield supremacy to rpoirov. There 
is but one rpoirov in Antiphon and that not adverbial, and in Lysias 
(«) rpoirov and i-po'mp dominate. This will not surprise the attentive 
readers of the Journal, but the statistics given A. J. P. XV 521 
have been supplanted by the fuller account of Helbing, Der 
Instrumentalis bei Herodot, p. 18. Helbing does not seem to 
have known anything about his predecessor Spencer, nor would 
he in any case have concerned himself about Cis-Atlantic work 
any more than Sturm concerned himself about my studies in vplv 
(A. J. P. IV 89) or Fuchs about my work in &>r (A. J. P. XXIV 
388). But that is the mischief with all statistical work. Truditur 
dies die novaeque pergunt interire lunae. It is a pity that novi 
lunatici can not be made to fit the verse and rejoice the heart 
of the anti-statistician. 



Such indexes as Preuss's help to make up for the loss of ancient 
treatises on ^ ticXoyi) r&v ovo/xdrav (Dionys. Halic. de Com p. Verb, 
c. 1) and enable us to sharpen our sense of the differences of 
diction among the orators. To be sure, these differences are 
evident on the surface, and we say without hesitation that 
Isokrates is timid and conventional, that Lysias is reserved, that 
Demosthenes plunges his fingers deep into the thesaurus of the 
language, as we can see by comparing the three in the same 
sphere, the sphere of the Attic rowdy, Lys. Ill, Isokr. XX, 
Dem. LIV, but the impression would be made more distinct by 
a detailed comparison with the vocabulary of the comic stage, 
and if any trouble should arise in the study of the same famous 
Dem. LIV, I should be tempted to seek refuge in Aristophanes 
The scene of LIV is Aristophanic. We are consorting with I6i- 
<f>a\\oi and airo\^Kv3ot, and our feet are in the mire of the Athenian 
streets. Cf. Vesp. 259 with D. LIV 8. In § 39 we are told of 
the feats of the TpiffaWol, and their own language is used in the 
telling. We are told among: other things how they 'devour' the 
'Ekchw. Cf. Ran. 366. This impious proceeding has many 
Biblical and even modern analogies, but what of the text? The 
best MSS have KaranaUiv, a corruption for which we find in inferior 
authorities urnfiw, clearly a gloss on the original word, what- 
ever that was, in spite of the ingenious sj'stem of permutations 
and combinations, by which Professor Sandys has elicited Kara- 
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KaUiv from an original Karea-OUtv. Schaefer suggested KaraKdmeiv, 
a word bonae notae, says he, which has not found its way into the 
dictionaries. Karanivuv is not bad, but there is another word that 
is stiil nearer xara/cmW, and that is Karcmahiv. Standing in the 
aforesaid mire, I hear the Acharnian say to his pigs in a poke, 

Ach. 834 • & x ol P l ^ ta ff*ipri<r@* Kavis tov narpos Tt aieiv e<p &\i rav pahbav, 

alua Tir 8i&<£. Here Weie means eaOUw (Hesych.), like Kowrttv, like 
airo&fh, like (j>\av. See the commentators on Ar. Pax 1306. In 
the mouth of these precious Mohocks of antiquity, KaTanaUw 
might well have been used for KareoBUiv. Karawaiav is to kqtcoBUiv 
as 'gobble' to 'devour'. The change from w to k is very slight, 
and will remind every good American of the change of ' c ' to 
'g' in the show-bill of the Franco- American bar, where 'sherry 
cobblers ' appear as ' sherry gobblers '. 



In an address delivered some years ago at the University of 
Chicago, I pleaded the cause of the specialist, and of course, the 
cause of the specialist in Greek syntax. 'To him who knows 
the foliage and the branchage of every tree', I said, 'the wood 
is no mere smudge of green and to him who knows the finer 
articulation of language, the groves of Academe are something 
more than a row of broomsticks. The vocabulary may furnish 
the colors that enliven the long procession. It cannot give the 
gesture of the hand, the flash of the eye, the gleam of the set 
teeth, the stoop of the figure that unties the knot, the stately 
swaying, the hurrying step, the deliberate gait, all that is 
revealed by the kinematoscope of that syntactical study which 
has recently fallen under the ban of educational authority on this 
side and that of the Atlantic'. All this is deplorably tropical 
and I will not undertake here to justify the details of the pro- 
cession. But I am disposed to stick by the procession itself. 
According to a reviewer in the Neue Philologische Rundschau, 
1903, p. 555, the well-known writer Mauthner has said 'Fiir die 
eigentlichen Zwecke der Sprache ist die Syntax der Parademarsch 
im Vergleich zur Felddienstiibung oder zur kriegerischen Aktion 
eines Heeres'. The figure is not a mere figure. It is in my 
judgment a very effective protest against much that is done in 
the name of psychological syntax to-day. Now, I am not an 
enemy of psychological syntax. The trouble is that psychology 
does not go far enough back. As Mauthner says, a battle is not 
a procession, and any one who has seen a battle knows that 
it is not in the least like a procession. When we write, the order 
of our words is not necessarily the order of thought. When we 
speak, we speak largely in phrases that have been ordered for us, 
that we have caught from our earliest childhood. Out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings we can gather perfectly normal 
conditional sentences. It is in vain that we seek illustrations, 
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as some scholars do, in the writings of untutored newspaper men. 
The untutored newspaper man is often under the domination 
of Cicero, Plato, Isokrates. Wunderlich in his Umgangs- 
sprache draws on Sudermann. But that is about as fair as Plato 
was in the Phaedrus, if indeed that ' new Archilochos ' had the 
hardihood to manufacture a Lysianic speech and then criticize 
it as if it were by Lysias. An imitation of Umgangsspracke is 
after all not Umgangsspracke. 



C. J. : For nearly a generation Professor Noldeke's Kurzge- 
fasste Grammaiik has maintained its place as the standard gram- 
mar of Syriac and an indispensable hand-book for all students of 
Semitic philology. An English translation of this important work 
has long been needed, and within recent years, with the remarkable 
growth of Semitic studies, the need has become more and more 
apparent. The present translation, prepared from the second 
German edition, (Dr. James A. Crichton, London, Williams 
and Norgate), is in all respects a faithful reproduction of the 
original and has the merit, not altogether common in works of 
this character, of being written in good idiomatic English. It is 
evident that the translator is thoroughly in sympathy with his sub- 
ject, and he admirably reflects Professor Noldeke's luminous style. 
While no attempt has been made to alter the substance or the 
arrangement of the grammar, the translation contains some im- 
provements upon the German original. The citations have been 
verified, a number of minor errors have been corrected, and facil- 
ity of reference has been greatly increased by the marginal addi- 
tion, throughout the work, of the items of the table of contents. 
An index of the passages cited, which is wanting in the original, 
has been drawn up and placed at the end of the volume. The 
typography of the book is excellent, and its general appearance 
most attractive. Dr. Crichton's excellent translation will cer- 
tainly be welcomed by Semitic scholars both in England and in 
America. 



H. L. W. : Every student of Classical Philology knows how 
soon many of his books are out of date and how quickly they 
must be replaced by later editions on account of the constant in- 
crease in material and the progress of knowledge. The teacher 
of Latin Epigraphy has felt this condition very keenly of late and 
is correspondingly glad to welcome the supplement to M. Rene 
Cagnat's excellent Cours d' £pigraphie Latine, of which the 
third edition appeared more than six years ago (Paris, Fonte- 
moing, 1904, pp. 473-505). In these pages the author, besides 
making additions and corrections of more or less consequence 
throughout the book, has considerably enlarged the bibliography, 
giving brief analyses of important articles, has improved the 
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chronological list of the Roman emperors, especially by a more 
accurate and detailed dating of the imperial salutations, has made 
three pages of additions to the list of signs and abbreviations and 
has added a new index to the whole volume. 

Ungracious as it may seem to find any fault with a book which 
in three editions has been of such value to students and is on the 
whole so admirable, we may yet point out defects which really 
detract from the usefulness of the work. In the first place the 
bibliographical lists, even as now supplemented, are far from com- 
plete for the most recent and most important books. For ex- 
ample, we should expect to find such titles as H. Dessau, Inscrip- 
tiones Latinae Selectae, II, pars i, 1902; G. N. Olcott, The- 
saurus Linguae Latinae Epigraphicae, I, fasc. 1, Rome, 1904; F. 
Buecheler, Carmina Epigraphica (pp. xxiv f.) ; W. Schulze, zur 
Geschichte lateinischer Eigennamen, Berlin, 1904 (p. 37); G. 
Greeven, die Siglen D M auf altchristlichen Grabschriften, Er- 
langen, 1897 (p. 253). It is a matter for regret, too, that the 
student is not referred to recent discussions of the carme?i Arvale 
by Birt, Goidanich, and Stowasser and that a place was not found 
for the treatises on the language of the inscriptions by Kubler, 
Neumann, Pirson, Carnoy, Church, and others. The dearth of 
illustrative material is a still more serious defect from the point of 
view of the American student, who now must have Cagnat in the 
one hand and Dessau in the other. It would have been easy in 
publishing this supplement to add two or three hundred well- 
chosen inscriptions for the use of beginners and many will regret 
that M. Cagnat has not seen fit to do so. In this respect the In- 
troduction of Professor Egbert is far superior for the class-room 
and in its second edition, which is expected to appear within a 
few months, will doubtless be more widely used than ever, at least 
on this side of the Atlantic. 



